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SIXPENCE 


HE SPANISH WAR continues to mock the 
prophets. It is interesting to observe the 
power of time in pouring oil on the most menacing 
waves of international politics. To-day the Spanish 
situation is regarded with a certain aloof 
equanimity even by those who a short time back 
were the fiercest partisans. If the Teruel affair had 
occurred earlier in 1937, it would have formed the 
centre of an international maelstrém, and the 
insurgents’ loss or the Reds’ success might have 
seemed to be the spark that was to let loose the 
general conflagration. Fortunately democracies 
grow bored with crises that are too long drawn out, 
- and dictators suffer from the same weakness, The 
Spaniards are still determined to slaughter one 
another for the sake of ideals which to the onlooker 
seem imperfectly defined. It is quite possible the 
Spaniards are right in this decision. It is quite 
certain that those who stand on the bank and watch 
. the storm in Spain are wise to leave its conjuring 
to men of Spanish blood. 


ALESTINE PARTITION, according to an 
evening contemporary, is no longer as popular 
as it was with certain members of the Cabinet. 
Whether that is so or not, there is surely ample 
justification, in the events of the past few months, 
for a thorough reconsideration of our Palestine 
policy. It ought to be fairly obvious by this time 
that Partition will never bring peace, and that 
League Mandates, whether applied to the country 
as a whole or to sections of it, are merely calculated 
to inflame communal passions and to produce bitter 
struggles for racial supremacy. Peace in Palestine 
can only be obtained in one way, and that is by 
administering the country as a British colony, with 
no interference from Geneva, with impartiality to 
both Jew and Arab, and with the widest possible 
authority delegated to the men on the spot. When 
Jew and Arab have been taught to live amicably 
together, self-government can be gradually intro- 
duced in those *‘ successive stages ’’ so dear to the 
British Parliamentary mind. And by this means 
not only will Peace in Palestine be secured, but the 
Empire’s vital strategic interests, in its Mediter- 
ranean-Suez Canal line of communications, will be 
duly and adequately safeguarded. 


IRE HAS NOW COME into being, and the 
Irish Free State has been formally abolished. 

The independence of a united Ireland has 
been proclaimed, even if there is no such thing as 
a truly united Ireland at the moment—or in 
prospect. Mr. de Valera has got his new constitu- 
tion, and so far as one can see everything is much 
as it was before. What the precise status of Eire 


is under its new constitution no one can say with 
certainty. The vagueness of the constitution no 
doubt is one of its greatest charms and merits from _ 
a Hibernian point of view; it can mean just any- | 


thing or nothing as_ ever-changing moods 
prescribe. If Eire and its new Prime Minister (Mr. 
de Valera is President no longer) wants a Republic 
the constitution will need no amendment. It is 
elastic enough to cover any such change. Then 
there is this matter of Eire’s new Minister 
accredited to the ‘* King of Italy and Emperor of 
Ethiopia.”’ If it should be a little awkward for the 
King to approve of such an appointment when 
neither Britain herself nor the Dominions have yet 
poe rion the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, Mr. 
de Valera can, if he so wills, apparently dispense 
with His Majesty’s signature altogether under one 
of the’clauses of this precious document. Eire, in 
fact, can go its own way when it likes or if that 
suits it fall in line with Britain and the Dominions. 
Her new constitution allows her both to flaunt her 
complete ‘* independence "’ and to secure all the 
advantages of a by no means wholly broken con- 
nection with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
And if the citizen of Eire must have his grievance, 
he can secretly rejoice over the fact that a ‘‘ United 
Ireland ’’ has still to be fought for and won. . 


MAY TRIBUTES HAVE been paid to Mr. 

R. W. Bingham, who died so tragically and 
unexpectedly, and who was certainly in the first 
rank of American Ambassadors to the Court of 
St. James. His career, his qualities as a diplomat, 
his oratorical gifts, and his affectionate pride in his 
English ancestry—all these have been well illus- 
trated in the tributes which have been published 
in this country and in America. Mr. Guy C. 
Pollock sends us a note of personal reminiscence : 
** | have many reasons to remember with grateful 
affection the late Ambassador and instances of his 
personal kindness. I first met him when I reached 
New York for the first time in my life and sat after 
dinner, in the lounge of the hotel, feeling too much 
like a lost dog on Derby Day to find courage to 
go to bed. Happily, some friends of mine came 
back from the theatre and suggested that I should 
go upstairs with them and have a talk to their 
friend, Judge Bingham, before turning in. This 
talk was a tonic and a delight. It ranged over 
politics and journalism and sport and literature, in 
all of which he proved a wide experience and a nice 
discrimination. I went to bed, and before I had 
thought of breakfast next morning a parcel was 
brought to me ‘* With Judge Bingham’s compli- 
ments.’’ It was a copy of a book which he had 
recommended to me and which I had not read. 
Later I met him again in Scotland at the house of 
this same friend—Mr. Hugh Campbell, a great 
artist on the concert platform as well as a Scottish 
laird—and I shot for two days with him on the 
grouse moor which he had rented nearby. Those 
days are notable in my memory of good things. 
Firstly, because I saw the Ambassador twice in one 
day kill four birds out of one covey of grouse and, 
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secondly, because he had the delightful habit or 
whim of carrying with him from butt to butt two 


large thermos flasks of tea. When he discovered. 


that I also had a passion for tea at odd moments 
of the day, I was made free of the flasks so long as 
I was not late in getting to my own butt. 

‘“‘He was a man of great parts and infinite charm. 
He was an idealist and, what is more, a practical 
idealist. England and the English took a great 
and hereditary place in his affections. But 
America and most of the Americans swamped 
everything else and I remember that the only 
occasion on which we came to a disagreement which 
might conceivably have run to bitter words, was 
when I questioned or seemed to question the pre- 
cise part which the American Navy had played in 
the naval conduct of the War. That was years 
before he became Ambassador. But I am very 
sure that if he had lived to be a centenarian, His 
Excellency’s opinions on this sort of point would 
not have varied by a hair’s breadth.” 


"7 [HE DEATH OF Mr. Newton Baker, Presi- 

dent Wilson’s Secretary of War,’’ writes 
a correspondent, ‘‘ recalls memories of St. Mihiel, 
the salient which the Americans pinched off in their 
first major operation on the Western Front. It 
was my duty to accompany Mr. Baker tothe salient 
just after its capture, and no one could have been 
a more genial companion. The only complaint 
was that he was a trifle too talkative and enthu- 
Siastic at a very early hour of the morning when 
we were bumping in a motor car towards the front 
and he began to see trenches miles behind the lines 
in every ditch we passed. The difficulties of a 
coalition were well illustrated that day when 
General Pershing with his staff and Mr. Baker and 
General Pétain with some of his officers met at St. 
Mihiel. There was neither a French nor American 
officer accompanying the two Generals who could 
talk both French and English, and it fell to your 
correspondent to interpret. It was not altogether 
an easy business, for General Pershing insisted 
that the victory was an American victory, while 
General Pétain could not forget that the divisions 
which had done the hardest work were French and 
that his staff was not without responsibility in the 
general scheme. However, it is the duty of an 
interpreter to consider what ought to. be said rather 
than the actual words, and the meeting ended with 
mutual felicitations.”’ 


GREAT CORRESPONDENCE and discus- 
sion is going forward on the subject of 
celibate clergy. But surely here is once more a 
case of the inability of the Chureh of England to 
see the wood for the trees. . Rash and reckless 
marriage by young curates is a blunder, if-not a 
crime. So is rash and reckless marriage by young 
bank clerks or young: *bus conductors.. Bachelor 
bishops may do their work very well. A rural 
vicar without a wife is like a man with one leg or 
one arm. But the whole question has an insignifi- 
cant importance in any consideration of the part 
which the Church might play in national life or 
of the paralysis which seems to be overtaking it. 
It is not by the celibacy of its clergy or even by the 
proper endowment of its benifices.that the Church 


will recover lost ground. This can only be done 
effectively if it will embrace and carry out the 
principles of the Christian ideal; if, instead of 
affronting great numbers of the laity by the bigoted 
intolerance of its attitude towards divorce and of 
its insistence on the letter of its law, it will hold up 
in its service and its services a rule of conduct 
which might possibly be mistaken for that of 
Jesus Christ. 


[HOSE WHO ENJOY a farce will spend an 

amusing evening at the Strand Theatre, in 
the company of the happy-go-lucky folk who figure 
in Room Service, a comedy by John Murray and 
Allen Boretz. Whenever they are on the verge of 
ruin or in a tight corner, the situation is always 
saved by a coup, carried out with boldness by one 
or other of the scapegrace company. Hartley 
Power is as usual a pleasure to watch—he is an 
assured and finished actor, and in William Swetland 
he has a first-rate supporter. The plot must be 
seen to be believed, and then a grain of salt added. 


HE PANTOMIME SEASON is now with 
us and is affording to youth and its elders 
the varied fare of fun, frolic and beautiful ballet 
that custom prescribes. In Beauty and the Beast, 
at the Lyceum, Mr. Frederick Melville has seen to 
it that everything an audience could wish for in 
a pantomime is there provided. Miss Anne Leslie 
is an attractive ‘‘ Beauty,’’ with a pleasing voice, 
while Miss Jill Esmond displays her dramatic 
versatility as beth Prince and Caliban. Albert 
Burdon, Clarkson Rose, the O’Gormon brothers 
and the two Jays keep the fun moving at a merry 
pace; Noel Carey makes an excellent witch; and 
the Grand Fairy Ballet is really charming. 
Aladdin, at the Adelphi Theatre, goes with a fine 
swing from start to finish. The humour, of which 
there is plenty, is largely that of action. Miss 
Elsie Randolph is an ideal Aladdin and is well 
supported by Miss Jean Colin as the’ Princess. 
Arthur Riscoe is truly superb in the part of the 
Widow Twankey ; Edwin Styles manages to bring 
a great deal of originality to the réle of the wicked 
magician Abanazar, and the antics of Charles 
Austin, the Egbert brothers and Willie Lancet 
reduce the audience at times to helpless laughter. 


At THE CLOSE of the year Greta Garbo 

makes her appearance in Marie Walewska, 
at the Empire, and romantic drama, so sadly 
betrayed by The Prisoner of Zenda, is adequately 
represented in 1937. The film company makes no 
claims to historical accuracy and, _ indeed, 
Napoleon’s defence of himself and his aims is an 
inspired piece of writing; but it does serve one 
purpose, .and that is to give the Countess a decent 
excuse for hitching her wagon to the star. That 
accomplished, the bones of history are not unduly 
rattled. |The scenarists, the producer and the 
director are only concerned with drawing this love 
aflair with one broad sweep of the romantic brush. 
They have succeeded admirably; and they are 
helped enormously by some lovely camera work by 
Mr. Freund, and some really fine acting by Greta 
Garbo and. Charles Boyer. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


T is a curious restriction on mankind that it is 
forced to cut up the film of life into units if 
it is to make any sense of existence at all. 
Temporal units seem to be the law for every living 
thing. In themselves they have no meaning, yet 
the ebb and flow of the tide are reproduced in the 
movement of the seasons. ‘‘Alas! ’’ as Moschus 
said, ‘‘ the mallows when they grow in the hedges 
and the green parsley and the herbs—they die and 
are born again for the coming year, but we, the 
wise, the strong, we the lords of creation die but 
once and lie for evermore in the grave and sleep 
the deep unending, unwaking sleep of silence.” 
Human beings have always borne a grudge 
against those lesser manifestations of life, grass, 
flowers and the rest, because they are so sure of 
their immortality. There is no death for Nature’s 
children, until the earth itself perishes in harmony 
with the music of the spheres. The gardener 
fights a lost and heroic battle to suppress or 
discipline the wild things which laugh at his 
control. For a time he may cut them down, until 
they seem to lose heart, but in the end they will 
return and make havoc of all his petty plans and 
preferences. In our time we build tottering houses 
which fall to brick dust during a man’s life-time 
and roads that are to be enduring. Yet the time 
will come when even the concrete roads will be 
broken open by the life that lies beneath them, 
and it is likely enough that human beings alive 
to-day will see trees breaking through the arterial 
roads, that symbol of our civilisation, to prepare 
for the forest which must eventually resume its 
empire. Those who have sought the immortality 
of forgetfulness in speed will have learnt that when 
it comes to speed the old earth has since time 
immemorial moved faster than anything humanity 
can devise and that anyhow it doesn’t matter. 
Even the hideousness we make is but for a genera- 
tion or two, and the merciless beauty of things as 
they are closes in upon it. Yet in it all there is 
an order and a rhythm. Still, not a sparrow falls 
to the ground nor a microbe dies forgotten before 
God, who is the pattern of the universe. 


Perhaps the new year would seem more cheerful 
if we were not so certain that we are of more value 
than many sparrows and ever so many more 
microbes. Our importance is so vast that we will 
have the world begin anew on January Ist, regard- 
less of rain or drought, heat and cold and all those 
varying manifestations of the seasons. In our 
wisdom we defy the laws that Nature has imposed 
upon us. The year begins on the day appointed, 
no matter what astronomers and historians may 
object, and what we want is that in 1938 every- 


thing will fit in to suit our desires and aspirations. 
We are even ready to make good resolutions for 
the arterial roads of Hell on the principle that our 
will is so good and that we can afford to make a 
few concessions. Things would be even worse if 
we carried out those resolutions, for they are all 
based on doing something without a change of 
heart. 


Humility and happiness go hand-in-hand. If 
men agree that all their agitations and running to 
and fro are sub specie zternitatis of no more 
importance than the hurry scurry in the bee-hive 
or ants’ nest, they will be able to go about their 
work with the noble confidence that God is in his 
heaven and all is right with the world. The ant, 
the bee and the man, and every living thing can 
only act as if that which they were about to do 
was as vital to the universe as the crack of doom, 
but they will all do it better if they realise at the 
back of their minds that the final pattern is perfect 
and appointed. Life and death are a rhythm in 
the tale of life, and we superior beings who envy the 
mallows and the herbs their certain return each year 
are only ploughing our way through a necessary 
obstacle in the race that is set before us. Stand 
aside a moment and inquire if our present civilisa- 
tion, seen let us say from an advance point two 
hundred years ahead, deserves continuance or 
encouragement. When we look back on the past 
we are forced to accept a different standard from 
that by which we judge the present. Any sane 
man will admit that the accomplishment of Greece 
justifies their slave system a thousand times over. 
Is there anyone who to-day would sacrifice five 
shillings to relieve some Christian martyr of a 
single pang in the past? Pain and death when 
the onrush of the observer’s attention which we 
call Time has passed cease to be either pain or 
death. A world in which everyone is bent on 
decreasing pain and postponing death as a general 
principle is mad. It is the law of life that every- 
one should avoid pain and death, but when this 
necessary condition of existence is laid down as 
a high principle of philosophy, then it behoves 
humanity to beware. Neither pain nor death are 
ultimate evils, and a civilisation which devotes all 
its efforts to their avoidance is doomed, not that 
its doom matters sub specie zternitatis. 


We of this country and in our age have for- 
gotten the birthright which is our claim to god- 
head. We have whored after money and power 
and forgotten that pursuit of beauty in all its forms 
which is the only claim of humanity for superiority 
over beast or plant. Because our eyes are no 
longer set on the one ideal, we try to excuse our 
squinting by an _ hypocritical sentimentality. 
Having comfort, we are full of pity for those that 
lack it and squeeze out tears for the sufferings that 
will be caused by the next war or pestilence. We 
are sure that something ought to be done to ensure 
peace and suppress disease. If we wish to retain 
the comfort we have—and how many of our paci- 
fists are prepared to reduce the nation to a misery 
equal to that of defeat?—we must keep our feet 
upon the ground, however high among the stars 
our head may be. Sub specie zternitatis it does 
not matter, but in the category of time we must 
follow the injunction to render unto Cesar the 
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the things that are Czsar’s, in other words to pay 
in taxation and in life for the comfort that we 
enjoy and are unwilling to renounce. The French 
use ‘‘l’impdét du sang,’’ ‘‘the blood tax,” as an 
equivalent for conscription, and the phrase is 
valuable because it brings home to every citizen the 
price he may be called upon to pay for what he 
receives from his country. How many of those 
who to-day in England are preaching peace at 
any price have renounced the material advantages 
that they have derived from being Englishmen ? 
Perhaps during the New Year they will make this 
renunciation, and then they will have added to 
their missionary efforts a new and powerful argu- 
ment. It is kinder to hope that they will embrace 
in their understanding their enemies as well as 
their friends and be content to show by living a 
life of peace within and without the meaning of 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 


ATRIDA A L’AMERICAINE 


OBSTER of that ilk is too well known to need 
description: the thick rich sauce, redolent of 
spice and Cayenne pepper, rouged by tomato to 
a symphonic blush, apt, too, it is whispered to 
disguise a want of perfect freshness in the flesh 
of that sea-scavenger. Your true lobster lover 
likes the flesh clean. But homard a l’Américaine 
seems terribly smart to the would-be gourmet. He 
fairly gobbles it up. So do our young intellec- 
tuals Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s dish of the Oresteia, 
served with plentiful dollops of his national sauce. 
The case is such that no apology is required for 
searching criticism. For the success of Mourning 
Becomes Electra at the Westminster Theatre, is a 
guarantee that we do not add a low-brow kick to 
persecution of serious aspiration, but make bold to 
step athwart a rush of windy Schwarmerei. 


There may be no valid reason in principle 
against rewriting the world’s supreme stories. 
Have not Romeo and Juliet and the Twelve Com- 
mandments been cast to the Gadarene of Holly- 
wood? Why not remake any and every famous 
theme on the stage, too? It would save dramatists 
a mort of trouble to find their plots ready-made. Yet 
there is one proviso. A man, if he would avoid the 
level of such insults to intelligence as those gloried 
in by the miscalled silver screen, must treat 
the tale he picks ‘‘ with a difference ’’ to quote the 
greatest of those who in Moliére’s words prennent 
leur bien la du ils le trouvent. It does not suffice 
merely to tell the tale again, or to hot it up, like a 
man on the ‘‘ rewrite bench ’’ of a newspaper: for 
the obvious reason that no one can hope to do the 
job so well as, say, A®schylus, Sophocles, or 
Shakespeare. When Charles Frohman suggested 
a fresh version of The Taming of the Shrew, Mr. 
Somerset Maugham did not just furbish up 
Petruchio and Katherine with flannels and an Eton 
crop: he produced that splendid play, The Land 
of Promise. He took the idea, but made his own 
story, plot and all. When M. Jean Giraudoux 
set out to write his Electra, he took the antique 
legend, the antique setting ; but gave them his own 
philosophy, and a twist that sprang so lightly from 


the subject, it seemed a new Euripides might have 
fathered it. In some eyes M. Giraudoux may mete 
out harsh treatment to Electra, be something too 
kind to Aigisthus; but there is no questioning the 
nobility and marvellous interest of the Gardener 
and the Beggar whom he uses to give an eternal 
quality to the subject. 


Now what has Mr. Eugene O’Neill done? He 
has, first, ‘‘ potted ’’ the whole Oresteia. An ox 
in a teacup he might have advertised his play. 
But whereas this method, evidently multiplying 
the pitfalls, demanded above all a chiselled economy 
of words, Mr. O'Neill, instead of placing his ox 
upon his tongue, has turned it loose to thresh and 
stamp with all the platitudinous virulence of an 
American railway folder. How often, in the course 
of nearly four hours and a half of hoping for some 
beauty, some strength, something noteworthy in 
the dialogue, have we not detailed to us an almost 
identical description of a banal Pacific Island that 
appears to be Mr. O’Neill’s topmost ideal of the 
exquisite? It is hard to believe, at the end, that 
a number of people passing through the fearful 
emotions predicated of them should have found not 
one thing to say worth remembrance. 


Yet, even more, clarity of thought was essential 
to the fantastic attempt to cram the Agamemnon, 
the Choephorce, and the Eumenides into the com- 
pass of a single show. As his pen, so does Mr. 
O’Neill’s thought flounder. Except for Mrs. 
Mannon, the diminished but recognisable Clytem- 
nestra of the Yankee Atridae, it would be impos- 
sible to set forth plainly the motives governing his 
characters, so faltering and confused are they. 
Only the superb acting of Miss Laura Cowie in 
that part (when will an intelligent manager cast 
her for Lady Macbeth ?), the almost exaggerated 
ferocity of Miss Beatrix Lehmann as the modern- 
ised Electra, and Mr. Robert Harris’ fine, supple 
sincerity carry the audience over everything. Thus 
is resolved the paradox latent in the contrast 
between the melodramatic essence of Mourning 
Becomes Electra and the apparent belief of many 
in that audience that they are witnessing a real 
tragedy. 

Mr. Eugene O’Neill, whose talent for melo- 
dramatic scenes is undeniable, can pride himself 
on this unique achievement: he has reduced one 
of the grandest themes of antiquity to the level of 
a gangster film. He has thrust totally out from 
the story of the Atridae all that is ideal, lofty and 
religious. Nothing but the blood and thunder 
survive, tricked out with a little almost incredibly 
poor low comedy. The struggle for freedom that the 
revenge of Orestes represents and implies, the con- 
trast between the justice of ‘‘an eye for an eye” 
and that more modern, tempered with equity, the 
final synthesis of pardon and appeasement in the 
framework of enlightened religion: all this has 
gone by the board. Nothing remains but the 
interplay of base malignant egoisms. Orestes, 
instead of bearing the theme to its triumphant end 
as servant of the gods, vulgarly commits suicide 
after trying to commit incest with his sister. 
Electra, the tortured suppliant for divine justice, 
becomes a depraved harpy implacably pursuing her 
mother, because she desires her mother’s lover, 
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and ends by an exhibition of amorous substitution 
that is, and perhaps is meant to be, revolting. 


J.P. 
A DAY BY THE SEA 


HE sky was leaden when he awoke in the 

morning. The ground below him was as 
hard as iron, as, indeed, it had been for days. 
There was no breath of wind. The black frost 
held the land in a grip of iron. There was not 
much chance of digging any food out of that bone- 
hard soil, and although he was a very old rook 
indeed it seemed to him that he had about as much 
chance as a featherless nestling. All around him 
the other dwellers in the rookery were huddled in 
the branches, their feathers puffed out against the 
cold. Below, in the wood, hundreds of starlings 
were preparing to go upon the weary and fruitless 
search for food. 

The old rook roused himself, for he knew that 
unless something was done and done quickly he 
and many more would perish in that awful cold. 
Quickly he preened himself, for this was no time 
to waste precious minutes on his toilet. Then he 
hopped over to another branch where the elders of 
the rookery were wont to gather. No sooner had 
he moved than several other rooks moved over to 
join him. 

For long they discussed the situation. Any 
human being would have thought they were 
quarrelling violently and using the most violent 
language, but they were only discussing the diffi- 
cult problem of how to: find food where no food 
existed. They all cawed and shouted together in 
an excited chorus. 

As suddenly as it had begun the council of war 
broke off with the president—our old rook—flying 
off at his best speed over the fields. The only 
thing to do was to move, and the flock trailed after 
him. They were going to the sea-shore, where 
perhaps they might be able to find something to 
eat. But there were one or two stops on the way. 

There was the wounded pheasant which the 
leader spotted crouching beneath a hedge—and in 
less than no time a dozen rooks were feeding. It 
was just as well, for the pheasant would have died 
anyway. 

It was the leader, too, who first saw the fox 
trotting along with a rabbit in his jaws. The fox 
soon dropped his prey and ran when he was 
assailed by a crowd of screaming, buffeting rooks, 
and the rabbit went the same way as the pheasant. 

So it was that by the time the sea-shore was 
reached the president and about one in five of the 
others were not quite so empty as when they 
started. But that didn’t mean much to the rook. 

The shore looked as though it were covered in 
snow. Hundreds of gulls were there, driven in 
from the open sea. The rooks flew down and 
landed on a mussel bed, and numbers of gulls flew 
up to scream and circle round them, but the rooks 
took no notice. 

There were not many mussels there, for the gulls 
had been busy. Our rook found four, which he 
opened by flying high and dropping them on to 
the rocks below. A crab, too, he found, and 


hammered it open with his powerful beak, but that 
was all. 

The gulls were getting angry, for this was their 
pet hunting ground and they resented the invasion 
of the rooks. In a solid white cloud they swept 
down—with cries of execration. The rook leader 
looked up and saw the danger. The gulls were 
really angry, and if they did attack it would be 
all up with the rooks. He called to his flock and 
took flight. 

On they went over the mud flats until they came 
to a deserted stretch, and here they landed. But 
there was no food. No living thing or carrion 
was to be found. _Disconsolately they sought 
among the rank marine grasses. 

Again they rose and flew on until the leader 
spied movements in the marram-grass below. He 
dived suddenly and began to hammer at the bird 
which flapped helplessly in the grass. It was a 
wounded redshank. They found many of these 
wounded birds and despatched and ate them. 
Someone had been shooting there, and these 
flappers were ones that had not been picked up. 

For a long time the rooks hunted the hapless 
redshanks, and at last they began to feel that they 
had fed. The old leader was happy at last, for he 
had managed to eat more than the others, and he 
also felt very pleased with himself for leading them 
to so pleasant a spot. 

He had just finished picking a juicy bone when 
it struck him that it had really begun to blow. The 
wind was whistling through the grass and the next 
moment it had begun to snow. Everything was 
blotted out in a wild confusion of blown snow and 
howling wind. 

For a moment the old rook stood and cawed the 
rallying ory of the rook people. Gradually, 
through the snow, black forms began to close in 
upon him. He waited as long as he dared, but 
there was urgent need to quit, for even now it was 
going to be hard to get back to the rookery. 

Up he sprang into the very teeth of the wind, 
and there he hung, not able to make an inch of 
headway. Like a scrap of burnt paper he hung 
there, his wings working franticallv. The blizzard 
was too strong for him. Although he had solved 
the problem of eating, it looked as if the wind had 
beaten him. 

It was a wicked blow, and if it had caught him 
fairly it would have killed him there and then. He 
flung himself sidewavs and caught sight of a 
dagger beak thrusting again at his eves. He knew 
then that his case was desperate, for his attacker 
was a hoodie crow—that grim pirate from Northern 
Europe. All around him he could hear the clack of 
beaks as the rooks engaged the crows in unequal 
combat. 

He tried hard, but it was too much for him. He 
was weak from lack of food and his foe was much 
Stronger. He had no chance. Then another 
crow joined in. The old rook did not hesitate. 
He flung himself into that howling gale and passed 
like a flash out to sea. It was suicide and he knew 
it, but better to die in the gale than be torn by the 
gray devils. He never came back, and what 
happened to him I do not know, but I have an 
idea that the gulls could tell. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


NEW CLEOPATRA STUDY 


G HAKESPEARE, while closely following 
North’s translation of Plutarch for his facts, 
allowed his genius full rein in recreating for us the 
‘‘ rare Egyptian,” with her irresistible allure and 
‘infinite variety ’’; and no reader of his ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’’ can fail to be fascinated and 
dazzled, as was ‘‘ The Triple Pillar of the World ” 
against his will and better judgment, by this 
‘serpent of old Nile,’’ with her woman’s wit and 
wiles, her caprice and royal pride, her gusts of 
temper and her seductiveness, her grandeur and her 
childishness, her falseness and her tenderness. 
** Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed; but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies: for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish.”’ 

Herr Emil Ludwig, in presenting us with 
an essentially different portrait of Cleopatra 
(‘‘ Cleopatra: The Story of a Queen,” Allen & 
Unwin, translated by Bernard Miall from the 
German, 12s. 6d.), acknowledges in his preface his 
indebtedness to Plutarch, but is careful to stress 
the point that ‘‘ not here will the reader find the 
soul of the grande amoureuse which the legendary 
Cleopatra has become, in defiance of all sources, 
but a lover, mother, warrior and queen.” The 
grande amoureuse, does, indeed, intrude on the 
scenes both in the first meeting with Julius Czesar 
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and in the first union with Antony. But the main 
theme of the whole Cleopatra story, as Herr 
Ludwig unfolds it, is the Egyptian Queen’s 
imperial ambitions for her son Cesarian. He also 
credits Caesar with a share in these ambitions— 
despite the evidence of one of the last of Czsar’s 
own acts, the adding of a codicil to his will making 
Octavian his legal heir. ‘‘ This codicil,’ he says, 
‘““ can only have been conceived in view of sudden 
death—in war, or as a result of his convulsive 
malady. It was the left hand that Czesar held out 
to his past, to his family, to his fellow Romans 
and his compeers; the right hand pointed to the 
future, grasping at a crown that was never 
intended for his great-nephew. Cleopatra could 
not be mentioned in a will that was valid only for 
the interval between marriage and coronation. . . 
The whole document was one of those testaments 
whose seal the testator hopes to break.”’ 


The book is something between a novel and a 
biography. Herr Ludwig himself calls it a 
“‘ novelist’s history’’ of Cleopatra. ‘‘ The absence 
of psychological documents,’’ he writes in his 
preface, ‘* leaves me free to dwell more insistently 
on states of mind and soliloquies than would have 
been possible had my sources been more abundant. 
When in 1919, with my Goethe, I began to write 
a new kind of biography, I permitted myself an 
occasional soliloquy, and also in my Napoleon, 
but I did not follow this practice in my later books. 
Here, however, in the complete absence of psycho- 
logical sources, the monologue was compulsory. 
For the action there is everywhere sufficient 
warrant, but even Plutarch could only deduce the 
actor’s feelings. Yet no battle of those days, no 
clash of parties, no Roman province has any 
significance for us; only the feelings are eternal ; 
they are of the same nature as our own, and only 
by their light are we able to perceive a human 
being like ourselves in this or that historical 
personage.” 


If Herr Ludwig has by no means divested the 
Egyptian Queen of her legendary allure, he has 
endowed her with qualities and abilities that may 
help to explain both the assistance she gave to 
Cesar in his Alexandrine war and the authority 
she: wielded so long without challenge over her 
own subjects. Herr Ludwig’s history, of course, 
is above suspicion, but in this book he has inter- 
preted it with a colour and realism that evokes 
the reader’s interest and admiration. 


A STORY IN ANTHOLOGY 

Miss Viola Tree (Mrs. Parsons) has introduced 
an original and attractive form of biography by 
giving us selections from the anthology her late 
husband had collected over a series of years and 
supplementing them with some thirty pages of 
explanatory comment. The book is called ‘‘Alan 
Parsons’ Book: A Story in Anthology ’’ (edited 
by his wife, with an introductory note by Michael 
Burn, Heinemann, 10s. 6d.). Alan Parsons, it 
appears, had been in the habit of writing into or 
pasting into the scrap-books he kept for this pur- 
pose passages from books or extracts from news- 
papers that appealed to his taste or caught his 
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fancy or seemed appropriate to his mood of the 
moment. Thus this anthology of his is both a 
guide to his literary tastes and also, with his wife’s 
comments, a key to his heart and character and the 
course of that romantically happy marriage, which 
Lady Tree predicted would be one of “ radiant 
discomfort.’’ Mrs. Parsons has, in the candour 
of her intimate revelations, opened to public view 
not only what Mr. Max Beerbohm, in his intro- 
ductory letter, calls her husband’s ‘private Temple 
of Preferences,’’ but her own private Temple as 
well. This gives its own special charm of intimacy 
to this book. Here is one passage from Mrs. 
Parson’s comments in illustration of this feature :— 


‘‘ It was a time for flowers and dresses at Molyneux 
and great extravagance. . . Not only were most of 
our friends killed, but I had changed in his absence in 
India, growing more callous and reckless, my craving 
to entertain people getting the better of reason. In 
spite of his splendid pay, I was overdrawn at the bank, 
and the quotations in the scrap-book are no longer, 
‘‘Now comes my lover tripping like the roe,’”’ but 
with my wife for her accounts.” Any 
melancholy things that now come up in the book 


were through my fault, and the perfect marriage was 
a little blurred.” 


Apart, however, from these intimate revelations, 
the contents of this annotated anthology well repay 
studious perusal. They are the harvest of a 
sensitive, erudite mind’s literary explorations ; they 
are gathered in from a wide and entrancing area 
of reading, the unfamiliar as well as the familiar; 
and if there is a particular fondness for Pepys and 
Boswell and the Elizabethans, the anthology, it 
must be agreed, is no worse for that. 


BOCCACCIO THE LOVABLE 


Boccaccio, the author of the Decameron, 
avowedly wrote for women’s instruction and 
delight; yet all who have hitherto written about 
him have been men. It is surely meet and right, 
argues Mrs. Catherine Carswell, in her preface to 
*“The Tranquil Heart: Portrait of Giovanni 
Boccaccio (with frontispiece, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 12s. 6d.), that a woman should under- 
take the task of depicting: this ‘“‘ laughing 
champion ”’ of her sex in his true colours. ‘I 
have felt,’’ she says, ‘“‘ that something of 
Boccaccio’s essence has been ignored because the 
writers were all men.’’ It may be that ‘there is 
something in this contention. At any rate, Mrs. 
Carswell has justified her defiance of what had 
become a male monopoly by presenting us not 
only with a first-rate portrait of Boccaccio himself, 
but a foil to it in what we might now call ‘‘a 
close-up ’’ of the trimmer and courtier, the brilliant 
but by no means wholly admirable laureate and 
Latinist, who ‘‘ demonstrated the power of charm 
combined with sagacity in the matter of liveli- 
hood ’’ and who was “‘ expert in making the best 
of both worlds ’’—Francis Petrarch. And, in 
addition, she has managed to straighten out the 
confused tangle of fourteenth century Italian 
politics and history and give us lively and 
illuminating pictures of the social life of the 
Petrarchan-Boccaccio age. 


Others may have condemned Boccaccio for the 
coarseness and Rabelaisian tendencies of his 
humour. But from Mrs. Carswell’s modern stand- 


point there is no reason to deplore or recoil from 
‘“ what Boccaccio humbly and gaily accepted— 
namely, that sensual love is the heart of life and 
the crown of nature.’’ She contrasts this natural 
attitude with the false and hypocritical ideals of 
Dante and Petrarch and their followers down the 
centuries. | ‘‘ These men, with their great gifts 
and their moving words, were mighty twisters of 
love away from its object. They used Beatrice 
and Laura as-false reflectors of their own male 
egotism.’’? Boccaccio, on the other hand, was a 
true child of nature, humble-minded yet in his way 
a great artist, full-blooded but warm-hearted, an 
ever loyal, generous, self-effacing friend, capable 
of strong and genuine emotions; in short a wholly 
lovable man. And Mrs. Carswell, in summing up 
his many claims to fame, reminds us that he was 
‘“‘ the writer of the first epic, the first pastoral and 
the first psychological novel in a modern language, 
the translator of Homer, and the discoverer of 
Tacitus.” 


AN AMERICAN MURDER TRIAL 


The first of a series of books dealing with 
celebrated American trials—on lines similar to 
those of the ‘‘ Notable British Trials ’’ series—is 
the ‘‘ Trial of Lizzie Borden’ (edited with a 
history of the case by Edmund Pearson, Heine- 
mann, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). The story of this 
famous case is set out in full detail, with a clarity 
and skill that will appeal to the layman no less 
than to the lawyer and criminologist. Though the 
law and practice of the Massachusetts State, in 
which the trial took place, are largely based on 
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English precedent, there are, of course, several 
important particulars in which the conduct of a 
trial in that State differs from what we are 
accustomed to in this country; and all these differ- 
ences as well as similarities of procedure are clearly 
brought out in the accounts here given of the 
Borden case. Lizzie Borden found herself in the 
dock in 1892 charged with the murder both of her 
father and stepmother. She had both the oppor- 
tunity and a motive for the crime; there was 
notoriously ill-will and jealousy between her and 
her sister and the stepmother over the father’s 
conduct in money matters; her sister was away 
at the time and the only occupants of the house, in 
addition to the father and stepmother, were Lizzie 
and an Irish general servant who had no possible 
motive for the crimes and was never even suspected 
of having had any hand in them. Lizzie gave 
contradictory and incredible accounts of her 
whereabouts at the time of the crimes; it was proved 
that not only had she burnt the dress she was 
wearing on the rae of the murders but that 
she had made several efforts to induce the servant 
girl to leave the house at the time the murders were 
committed ; and the prosecution sought in addition 
to produce evidence that she had tried, but failed, 
to buy prussic acid, shortly before the murders 
took place, in order, as she said, to clean a seal- 
skin cape. This evidence was disallowed on the 
curious ground that ‘‘ it was not proven that the 
acid could not be used for an innocent purpose.”’ 
The Judge summed up strongly in the accused’s 
favour, and the jury acquitted her. What prob- 
ably saved Lizzie from being found guilty was the 
general feeling during the course of her trial that 
crimes of such peculiar brutality as those with 
which she was charged could hardly have been 
committed by a woman of Lizzie’s class and up- 
bringing. Later in her life there was to be a 
considerable revulsion of feeling against her, and 
she became estranged even from the sister who 
had stood by her loyally throughout her trial. 


A FARM IN COUNTY LIMERICK 


Lady Carbery has painted a delightful picture 
of farm life in Gonaty Limerick seventy years ago 
out of the reminiscences of Mrs. Mary Fogarty 
(Sissy O’Brien) and ‘‘ from history, folk-lore and 
other sources,”’ calling her book by the title of 
‘‘The Farm by Lough (decorations by 
Elizabeth Corsellis, Longmans, 10s. 6d.). Mrs, 
Fogarty was the daughter of a ‘‘ strong farmer,”’ 
John O’Brien, a tenant of the Counts de Salis, 
resident ard considerate landlords. The farm was 
beside Lough Gur, which had always had the 
reputation of being an enchanted lake. Hence 
the family were brought in contact with the world 
of the ‘‘ Good People ’’ and of magic as well as 
that of the farm. ‘‘ The farm was like a little 
colony,’’ the farm hands coming in for their meals 
and having the same fare as the household. And 
in the evening there would be quiet reading for the 
children from the English classics. The wide and 
cultivated outlook thus formed must have helped 
to emphasise the feelings of isolation among the 
O’Brien girls as they grew up and realised that 
‘* no matchmaker lifted presumptuous eyes in our 
direction.’”” However, they found each their own 


romance, though not quite of such exciting nature 
as that of their Uncle John Purcell. 


A NOTABLE VOYAGE 


Mr. Harold Nossiter, having recorded the story 
of the voyage of his two sons and himself from 
Australia to England in the small yacht Sirius in 
a book entitled ‘‘ Northward Ho!’’ now gives the 
account of the return voyage from England to 
Australia in ‘‘ Southward Ho!” (H. F. & G. 
Witherby, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). Just as the first 
book appealed to the yachtsman and all interested 
in real sea adventure, so, too must its sequel. 
Mr. Nossiter, besides duly and entertainingly 
chronicling the incidents of the voyage and his 
impressions of the places visited, has much 
valuable practical advice to offer to anyone who 
would emulate the example of himself and his sons. 
He tells us, too, some things well calculated to 
surprise and awe the average landlubber. Thus, 
in remarking upon the tediousness of steering, he 

oes on to say: “In the 3,000 miles’ run from 

Jadeira to Trinidad and from the American coast 
until we reached Australian waters we never met a 
craft of any description at sea.”’ It speaks volumes 
for the skill of the builders of the Sirius and for the 
loving care of its owner and crew that the condition 
of the little vessel, at the end of its double journey 
from Australia to England and from England to 
Ausiralia, should have been what it was. ‘* The 
hull showed no signs of wear and tear and was in 
every respect as good as when we left Sydney. The 
interior was in excellent condition, and it was 
remarked that from the appearance below we might 
not have been out of the harbour. The spars were 
in good order and the spruce masts were as upright 
as when we left Sydney. . . . The Kauri decks also 
stood the test of the tropics. . .. The deck erections 
showed no signs of warp and were as one piece 
when they were joined.’’ The return route was 
via the Panama Canal, Cocos and Galapagos 
Islands, to Marquesas, Papeete, Tahiti and Cook 
Islands, and thence to Sydney. 


NEW NOVELS 


Major Frank Vernon professes to give us an 
unknown author’s true story “* as far as feasible in 
its original state,’ in ‘“‘ Journey On The Way: 
‘The Strange Chronicle of a Man who called him- 
self a Fool’ (Harrap). Since the publishers’ 
blurb calls it a novel, one has every justification 
for treating it as such. And no one who reads it 
can have any doubts as to the richness of its enter- 
tainment value, It has humour and romance in it 
and the narrative flows on from incident to incident 
with an ease and grace that captivates and holds 
the reader’s interest. It is the tale of a man, who, 
disillusioned by the faithlessness of his wife, 

uickly finds consolation in wandering about the 
English countryside and taking up both casual 
work and acquaintance. He sets out his ad- 
ventures as they come to him, cheerfully admitting 
his folly but yet glorying in it. And the more we 
accompany him, the more certain are we of his 
good companionship. Our only regret is to part 
with him—and perhaps Major Vernon will be so 
kind as to stage his re-appearance at no distant 
date, 
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‘** The Master of Chetwynd ”’ (Harrap) is by the 
author of ‘* Fiddler’s Folly,’’ Miss Joy Baines. It 
is the story of a thoroughly selfish man who sub- 
ordinates the lives and happiness of his children 
to his own ambitions. The result is inevitable 
revolt and, while the father attains his heart’s 
desire, he loses the love of his own children. Miss 
Baines has a sense of drama and a gift for charac- 
terisation which she uses with excellent effect in her 
new book. 


If there is little of the modernist touch about 
Miss Milligan Warrick’s ‘‘ Granite Shadows ”’ 
(Moray Press), the book has a distinctive charm 
of its own that more than makes up for its slightly 
old-fashioned air. The scene is mainly Kirkcud- 
brightshire and the hero is a sailor with a lost 
memory and a past that looks as if it were better 
hidden. Of course, everything comes right in 
the end. But meanwhile the reader, even if he 
strongly suspects what is coming, is carried along 
agreeably from chapter to chapter, finding much 
in the incidents and skilfully drawn characters to 
keep his interest engrossed. 


Miss Mabel Constanduros is a very clever and 
amusing broadcast entertainer, and one naturally 
expects that humour will not be lacking in her 
first essay as a novelist. Nor is this expectation 
wholly disappointed by her ‘‘ Poison Flower ”’ 
(Jonn Lane), even if the plot is a trifle incredible. 
The story is of a rather dull husband who 
attempts to bring himself into the limelight he 
has hitherto missed in life by making it appear 
that he has secured as his mate a lady with a 
tremendous sex appeal to which every male must 
succumb. The wife who loves him plays to the 
best of her ability up to the rdle assigned to her, 
even though fully conscious of her own limita- 
tions as the breaker of male hearts. The result is 
some highly diverting situations and dialogue. 

Mr. Eric Hatch has a considerable reputation 
on the other side of the Atlantic as a humorist, 
and his ‘‘ Good Old Jack”’ (Barker), if not 
perhaps the best of his stories, is quite an amusing 
extravaganza. His hero starts as a millionaire 
producer of artistic films, loses his money and is 
involved in a series of amazing adventures which 
end by landing him in the position of a South 
American dictator. 

** The Cleft Stick,’’ by Walter Greenwood (with 
drawings by Arthur Wragg, Selwyn & Blount, 
10s. 6d.), is a collection of stort stories, most of 
them written, the author tells us in his preface, 
because he preferred to draw 17s. a week on the 
dole than take up a succession of ill-paid jobs with 
no prospects in them. The tales are of the 
inhabitants of mean streets and alleys in Lanca- 
shire towns and, if they are very grim, there is a 
realistic vigour about their telling that is impres- 
sive. Their effect, too, on the reader is enhanced 
by Mr. Arthur Wragg’s series of starkly 
appropriate full-page illustrations. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Early in January Allen & Unwin are to publish 
an analysis of Western culture in three volumes 
under the title ‘‘ Social and Cultural Dynamics.” 
The author is Pitrim Sorokin, a Russian philo- 


sopher who has become a naturalised American 
citizen, 


The Oxford University Press announce for this 
month ‘* The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in 
Translation,”’ edited by T. F. Higham and C. M. 
Bowra. The translations, ranging mm date over 
several centuries, are by some 120 hands. 
Included among the more recent are contributions 


by Sir William Marris, Jack Lindsay and Edmund 
Blunden. 


Other books from the Oxford University Press 
will include *‘ The Statute of Westminster and 
Dominion Status,” by K. C. Wheare, Beit 
Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford, and 
** Solon the Liberator: A Study of the Agrarian 
Problem in Attica in the Seventh Century,” by 
the late Professor W. J. Woodhouse. 


This month Heinemann will be bringing out a 
new book by Dr. Harold Dearden entitled ‘‘ Trial 
and Error,’’ which sets out the author’s life and 
experiences from his childhood in a Lancashire 
manufacturing town, through school, university, 


hospital and a West-end practice to the outbreak of 
war. 


From Williams & Norgate there will be coming 
shortly ‘‘ Russia in Chains,’’ by Ivan Solonevich. 
This is an English translation of a book which is 
being translated into many other languages. The 
author, who is a journalist, was frequently arrested 
by the G.P.U., though ae no part in politics, 
and was eventually imprisoned in a Russian labour 
camp for eight years. 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “‘ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


** Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 
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Round the Empire 


WERE “SPATS” THE CAUSE? 


(THE GREATEST surprise of the recent 

Commonwealth elections was the defeat of 
Sir Archdale Parkhill, the then Federal Minister 
of Defence. This was all the more surprising 
since the defence issue was the main one in the 
whole election campaign, and the general result 
was a vote of confidence in the Lyons Cabinet’s 
plans. The Sydney Bulletin can only explain 
this defeat of Sir Archdale on the ground of what 
it calls his ‘‘ petulant parochialism ’’ and because 
his opponent, Mr. Spender, K.C., was opposed 
to State Parliaments as well as to ‘‘ pre-selection.”’ 
Sir Archdale, it said, confined his ‘‘ defence ”’ 
arguments solely to the defence of his own seat, 
dwelling on Mr. Spender’s shortcomings—‘‘ how 
Mr. Spender don’t live in the electorate and 
wasn’t supported by other K.C.’s and was against 
pre-selection and therefore against the U.A.P. and 
so on.” 


A writer in the Australasian provides a more 
subtle and amusing explanation of this defeat. 
He writes: ‘‘ I happened to be in the Warringah 
electorate on polling day, and while I was sur- 
prised to hear so much criticism of the sitting 
member it struck me as being insubstantial and 
rather too personal to be widely shared. ‘* ‘Im 
an’ ‘is spats ’’ seemed to about sum it all up. It 
is true that dislike of pre-selection was used as an 
excuse by many for opposing Sir Archdale, but 
then what about the other candidates of his party 
who romped home easy winners under the same 
stigma? No. I think it was the spats that did 
the trick, just as they did to a certain gentleman, 
now deservedly world famous, in Victoria three 
elections ago. Wherever I went in Warringah I 
seemed to see nothing else but shorts. No wonder 
spats are anathema !’’ 


This correspondent goes on to point out that 
there is to be a State election in New South Wales 
about the middle of 1938. ‘‘ Anticipating their 
pre-selection; certain sitting members like Mr. 
Stevens, the Premier, and Mr. Spooner, one of 
his colleagues in the Ministry, are being marked 
down for defeat at the hands of people of their 
own political way of thinking! As Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Spooner have both on occasions worn, 
not spats, but silk hats, their majorities may suffer, 
even if they do not meet the fate of Sir Archdale 
Parkhill. At the last three State by-elections for 
recognised U.A.P. seats, two pre-selected candi- 
dates were defeated by Independents of the same 
party, while a third, a well-known barrister, who 
allowed his nomination to go in merely on princi- 
ple, and with no serious thought of winning, only 
narrowly missed victory because he could not 
spare the time from his very lucrative practice. 
Perhaps, however, it was the fact that he, too, 
wears a silk hat that saved him from an unwanted 
success. Thus is the fate of a nation decided.”’ 


GENERAL SMUTS ON DEPRESSION 
COMPLEX 


““There is no reason for any depression 
complex in this country,’’ said General Smuts, 
in opening a United Party féte at the City Hall, 
Johannesburg, recently. This was his opinion 
after giving the subject careful consideration and 
he looked forward to better conditions. 
there were political troubles in other parts of the 
world, he said, they had nothing to do with the 
essentials of the economic and the gold position. 
In all the present turmoil there was no idea of war 
among the great Powers and his impression was 
that a slow, steady and very strong undercurrent 
was working back to normal and_ peaceful 
conditions once more. 

General Smuts said it was possible that the 
Union Government would appoint a commission 
to inquire into the cost of living in the Union, 
especially in view of increased food standards that 
had arisen in years of plenty. High rents, he 
added, were probably the root cause of these 
difficulties. _ The Government proposed to deal 
with the rent problem by fixing the proportion the 
police, railway servants, and other lowly paid 
branches of the public service paid for rent, 
say, one-fifth and no more of their salaries. If 
rents exceded such an amount the Government 
should be responsible for the difference. General 
Smuts said the whole housing question would be 
reviewed with the object of achieving the best 
results possible from the millions of pounds spent 
by the Government on housing. 


WINDS OVER AFRICA 


In future the weather forecasting and recording 
services of the two Rhodesias are to run as one. 
Although Southern Rhodesia has long had a very 
efficient meteorological office, which has been of 
great use to farmers and airmen, Northern 
Rhodesia was dependent on the British East 
African weather bureau which has its headquarters 
at Nairobi, in Kenya. Communication between 
the Rhodesias, however, is much quicker and more 
direct than between Northern Rhodesia and 
Nairobi. The control of civil aviation in the 
Rhodesias has now been merged. Southern 
Rhodesia receives weather information twice daily 
from many parts of Africa and from Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Reunion, and the Seychelles in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The Rhodesias, Portuguese East Africa and the 
Union of South Africa, and ships off the coasts 
keep in constant wireless touch on weather con- 
ditions but there is still an unfortunate gap in the 
prompt supply of data necessary for making fore- 
casts as reliable as they might be. Through lack 
of observation stations, no meteorological reports 
are received from Angola and the Congo. It is 
the north west wind that blows across these terri- 
tories that brings the summer rains to Southern 
Rhodesia. 


RHODESIAN PARLIAMENT’S HUSTLE 


During this year’s session of the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament, which lasted 48° sitting 
days, 41 Bills were printed and of these 39: were 
passed. Two were withdrawn and reintroduced 
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in an amended form. The most numerous Bills 
were financial measures of which there were twelve. 
Agriculture came .next with eight Bills. An 
unusual feature of the session was three Bills 
which revised the statute law and repealed an 
enormous mass of obsolete legislation inherited 
from the old Cape Colony. Four Native Bills 
introducing principles of self-government in the 
Native Reserves received general support. 


‘A TALE OF FOUR CITIES 


On the International boundary between New 
Brunswick, Canada, and Maine, U.S.A., there 
are four towns, St. Stephen and Milltown on the 
Dominion side, and Calais and yet another Mill- 
town on American soil. They live in the deepest 
friendship and in perfect co-operation. They 
take their water from a common spring, their 
electric power from a Canadian plant, and, by way 
of reciprocity, their gas from the U.S.A. 

The fire departments in the four towns are 
friendly rivals and it is a red letter day if one 
can put out the fire of the other before the local 
brigade gets going. These friendly contests have 
saved many thousands of dollars over the past few 
years. 

There is a hospital in the Canadian St. Stephen 
which serves the other three towns, and it is an 
interesting point that many United States children 
are consequently born on the Canadian side of 
the border. It is a peculiar fact that when an 
American woman citizen states she is crossing the 
border to enter hospital as a maternity case, the 
child will be a United. States citizen, but if she 
neglects to state the purpose of her visit the baby 
becomes automatically a Canadian. 

The Country club which serves the four towns 
is on the American side of the border and all the 
golfers at St. Stephen belong to the American 
club in Calais. 

Other activities like Women’s clubs and so on 
are also international, while another piquant 
point is that on the Canadian national holidays 
the flags fly in the American towns and Americans 
take part in the observances. The Canadian 
towns respond. similarly on the United States féte 
days. 


PRAIRIES HAVE THEIR MINES 


Discussions over crop conditions in the Prairie 
Provinces this year--served to stress the little 
appreciated fact that these Provinces are not now 
as completely. dependent on their grain as in 
former years.’ Mining has made considerable 
oy ess and in -a recent address the Hon. J. S. 

iarmid,- Minister’ of Mines and Natural 
Résources of Manitoba, gave some figures showing 
the extent to which mining operations are pro- 
viding new markets for the Canadian farmer. It 
is estimated from actual figures that the mining 
communities in Northern Manitoba, such as the 
new towns of Flin Flon, Sherridon, Gods Lake, 
Herb Lake, Bissett, Wadhope and dozens of 
others, consume each year farm and dairy produce 
valued at £120,000 annually. Manitoba mining 
takes the complete poultry, dairy and meat pro- 
duction of 2,000 farms to meet the needs of its 
workers and their families. Added to this total 


are huge quantities of milk or its dried equivalent, 
large quantities of fresh vegetables and potatoes 
and 3,000,000 Ibs. of flour. 

The Northern Manitoba mines also contribute 
to the prosperity of the railway systems and one 
mine alone, that at Flin Flon, paid over £250,000 
last year in freight charges. Outgoing freight 
was estimated at 50,000 tons, which total, however, 
is exceeded threefold by the volume of freight 
inward to the town itself. In addition the smelters 
at Flin Flon use over 450,000 tons of Alberta coal 
annually in addition to £13,000 worth of Manitoba 
lime and £10,000 worth of Manitoba steel and iron 
products. In the metallurgical plant £60,000 
worth of chemicals are used annually, together 
with many tons of explosives and other -materials. 


IN TOUCH BY WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


The most complete and up-to-date wireless tele- 
phone system in the world has been installed—in 
the remote North West Territories of Canada! 
The claim was made by no less an authority than 
Superintendent of the Radio Department of the 
Ontario Forestry Service. This system is designed 
to bring every isolated mining camp in what are 
known as the Kenoraa and Patricia districts into 
communication with the outside world, at a cost 
estimated at £20,000. When finally completed 
the installation will include three powerful key 
stations, each of which will be connected by land 
line with the North American telephone systems. 
They -will receive the messages from mining 
camps, where transmitters will be leased out at 
£5 a month. The Overseer who wishes, say, to 
speak to New York, will talk on the air to the 
nearest key station which, in turn, will relay his 
message to America by land line. 


CANADA’S AIR TRANSPORT RECORD 


Canada is one of the most air-minded nations 
of the world. Her freight records are unbeaten 
by any country, and with the completion next year 
of the trans-Canada Air Service, those records will 
be beaten by themselves. -During the first nine 
months of this year, for example, planes of 
Canadian Airways, the principal operating com- 
pany in the Dominion, flew over 18,000 hours, 
travelling 1,700,000 miles, with nearly 6,500,000 
lbs. of express matter, 900,000 Ihs.. of faail and 
over 16,000 passengers. The grand total from 
1927 10 September 10th, 1937, shows 177,985 hours 
flown, 16,166,010 miles, 35,051,940 Ibs. of express 
matter, 5,369,423 Ibs. of mail and 153,638 
passengers. 


-CANADA’S TOURIST ATTRACTIONS | 

The establishment of National Parks in Canada 
has not only preserved many hundreds of square 
miles to Canadians for all time, but has had an 
immediate and beneficial effect upon the National 
revenues. A review of the ‘‘ business done’’ 
during the summer months has just been published 
and shows the registrations in the Parks where 
monthly records of motor traffic are maintained, 
indicating .an increase of 8. per. cent. over the 
figures of last year. Remarkable — increases 
were reported in the Alberta Parks. Travel, for 
example, in Elk Island National Park—what 
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pleasant names these areas have—reached a record 
of 60,000 visiting motorists, an increase of no less 
than 40 per cent., while Banff secured 132,708, an 
increase of 12 per cent. The Kootenay Park in 
British Columbia weighed in with 54,000, while 
Yoho advanced to 56,000. 

The Prairie playgrounds were well patronised, 
motorists entering Riding Mountain National 
Park numbering 110,000, and travel to Prince 
Albert National Park in Saskatchewan—which 
some singular commentators in this country would 
have us believe is an arid waste—reached a total 
of 28,000. Another indication of the attractions of 
Canada to the tourist is the traffic via the Peace 
Bridge and Ferry at Fort Erid, Ontario. During 
the five summer months over 500,000 tourist cars 
were entered for 48-hour periods, an increase of 
67,000 over the corresponding period of last year. 
In addition, 130,000 cars were entered on 60-day 
tourist permits. It is estimated that Canada’s 
tourist trade is worth £60,000,000 a year. 


THEIR CHRISTMAS GOOD TURN 


As this has been one of the most prosperous 
Christmases since the war, generosity, inspired by 
the Christmas spirit, has had a free hand. Even 
so, it would be difficult to find anywhere a more 
enterprising good turn than that which has again 
been accomplished by the Boy Scouts of Canada. 
Year by year they set up hospitals with toys, 
collect broken and unwanted playthings from the 
citizens, patch them up until they are as good as 
new and then distribute them to needy families or 
send them in bulk to special areas. They have 
done the same on a still larger scale this year, 
although they were a little non-plussed by an 
extraordinary request from those areas in the 
Prairie Provinces which have experienced drought 
conditions during the past year. One of the 
principal tenets. which the authorities have 
preached as part of the rehabilitation programme 
there has been that the farming community should 
learn more of the technicalities of the most up-to- 
date farming practices. This thirst for learning 
has spread to the youngsters, and they sent 
a request that instead of having toys they would 
very much prefer to have books. 


A BUMPER CROP OF APPLES 


Canada has harvested a bumper crop of apples, 
and no small proportion of the fruit on the 
Christmas table in this country will have hailed 
from the orchards of the Dominion. It is estimated 
that by the time the season is over, something like 
5,000,000 barrels of apples will have been plucked 
from the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia, a considerable advance on last year. 
The Canadian apple season here made an excellent 
start. by capturing prizes at the Imperial Fruit 
Show at Birmingham, while awards were 
taken for McIntosh, Jonathan, Delicious, New- 
town, Spitzenburg, agner, Golden Russet, 
Northern Spy and Cox’s Orange varieties. 


. CEYLON’S VIEW: OF ENGLAND 
Love of country is the secret of England’s suc- 
cess. That is the opinion of Sir W. Duraiswamy, 


Speaker of the State Council of Ceylon, who, as a 
member of Ceylon’s official Coronation delegation, 
visited Britain early this year. Speaking at a 
recent function in Ceylon, Sir W. Duraiswamy 
stated he was impressed by the hospitality and 
polite manners of English folk. Everyone in 
England, he said, seems hard at work at some- 
thing useful, so that nobody had time for gossip. 
Love of country was the secret of England’s 
success. 


The architecture of London, although stately 
and imposing, was, in his opinion, made un- 
attractive because of its smoke-coloured appear- 
ance. He also had a word to say about the accom- 
modation of the House of Commons which he 
stated was far too small for its six hundred 
members. The London policeman, however, was 
the ‘* personification of efficiency and dignity as 
a guardian of the law.” 


PRINCES AND FEDERATION 


Lord Linlithgow, in his recent speeches, has 
suggested that Indian Federation is not very far 
distant. But so far the Indian Princes have given 
no sign that they, as a body, are anxious that 
Federation should be established. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has recently 
reiterated the intention of his Government to con- 
sult the public before taking a final decision 
regarding Hyderabad State’s accession to 
the Federation. The communiqué, among other 
things, stated: ‘‘ As the occasion of the forth- 
coming visit of the Viceroy is being misrepresented 
by certain sections to imply a decision in the near 
future regarding entry into the Federation, His 
Exalted Highness’s Government desire to recall 
the previous assurances given from time to time 
that such a decision will be arrived at only after 
ascertaining the views of the public.’’ 

At Bikaner there has been a gathering of Ruling 
Princes and representatives of British India in 
connection with the Bikaner Ruler’s Golden 
Jubilee, and at the last of the Jubilee functions, a 
banquet, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
made an appeal for unity to the members of his 
order. His Highness said: ‘‘ Your Highnesses, 
our country is passing through a critical period 
and there is great need for us all in the present 
situation, and indeed for all times, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. I do not think that in the 
entire history of our States there ever was a time 
when there was greater need of unity amongst the 
States than the present.”’ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, reply- 
ing on behalf of the guests, said: ‘‘ I pray and 
hope that this memorable meeting may prove to 
be an opportunity for new friendly contacts and 
that it will strengthen further bonds of unity 
between all of us. I agree with His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner that our country is passing 
through a critical period. I think, however, there 
is no cause to feel alarmed as long as we are useful 
to our country and the British Empire. 

‘“ Yet there is more need of unity among us 
to-day than ever before, unity not only between 
Rulers but primarily between Rulers and the great 
mass of our people. If we have the confidence 
and love of our own people nothing can jeopardise 
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our traditional rights, honours and dignities. I 
feel that our drive towards unity should begin 
from our own homes and then proceed step by 
step till we are able to bring about a closer union 
between a united India and the great Empire to 
which we have the honour to belong.”’ 


THE ELEPHANTA CAVES 


Steps taken for the preservation of the 
Elephanta Caves at Bombay have, it is under- 
stood, writes a correspondent of the Statesman, 
met with considerable success. The salt-affected 
sculptures and adjoining wall surface in these 
Caves are now being treated with paper pulp in 
order that sea salts absorbed by them may be 
completely eliminated. The process includes the 
covering up of the rock with pastes of paper pulp, 
which are removed after a time when they have 
become dry with the absorption of salt. In the 
humid climate of Bombay, the first application of 
paper pulp usually takes about 20 days. The 


_ process will be repeated as often as necessary till 


the salts have been completely eliminated from 
them. 

It is believed that with the removal of salt these 
ancient works of art, which have been the wonders 
of ages, will be saved from decay and may still 
be assured of a long lease of life. Another diffi- 
culty which the Archzological Department had 
to cope with in the preservation of these monu- 
ments was the seepage of water from the rock 
above. With the steps taken this year this has 
been reduced by about three-quarters, but as even 
the little water that still trickles down at places 


constitutes a menace to the safety of some parts 
of the caves, the Director-General of Archeology 
will shortly be going down to Bombay to devise, 
in consultation with the Superintending Engineer 
in Bombay, measures to minimise this danger. 


CEYLON’S GROWING TRADE 


During the first ten months of this year Ceylon 
has increased her Empire purchases by over 
£1,250,000, or nearly 15 per cent. compared with 
the same period last year. Over £10,000,000 worth 
of Empire goods entered the island up to the end 
of October, 1937. Ceylon also increased her pur- 
chases from Britain, over the same period, by 
£490,000 or nearly 18 per cent., to £3,265,000. The 
island’s imports from foreign countries increased 
by £400,000, or 8 per cent., to £5,200,000. 

Ceylon’s exports during the first ten months of 
the year also increased, compared with the same 
period last year. Those to the Empire rose by 
£1,850,000, or 16 per cent., to £13,000,000, while 
those to foreign countries increased by nearly 
£2,200,000, or 55 per cent., to £6,225,000. Of this 
foreign export increase of over two million pounds 
the United States was responsible for £850,000. 


[2,300-YEAR-OLD BATHS! 


The ancient baths of Anuradhapura, a buried 
city of Ceylon and founded 400 B.c., may be 
restored and utilised as public bathing places. 
There are many baths in this ancient city includ- 
ing the famous bath built by Parakramabatu I, who 
reigned 800 years ago. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PEACE AND GOODWILL 


Sir,—I read with much interest and apprecia- 
tion your article under the above heading. It was 
not the writer’s fault, but rather due to the grave 
facts of the world situation to-day that the con- 
clusion he reached was a somewhat pessimistic 
one. 
It will be many zons, one fears, before the world 
as a whole allows itself to be inspired by “‘ the 
power of the inner vision.’’ In the meantime it 
certainly behoves this ~ ll of ours to be more 
sure of itself and its own rights. 


. There appears to be an unfortunate tendency in 
influential quarters in this country and in parts 
of the overseas Empire to display signs of uneasy 
conscience towards those nations which make 
great outcry. over what they are pleased to call 
the injustice that has been done to them. 


‘There is, as your writer points out, a grave 
danger in this attitude of philanthropic wavering. 
As you say, ‘‘ Those who have not are so exacting. 
They shut their eyes to the true motives of the 
generous giver and attribute his charity to shame 
and fear. If the master of the house is not sure 
of his right to his possessions, then indeed he can 
havé no right to them at all and it is fit and proper 
that we should despoil him at the first convenient 
opportunity. Hesitation is a blunder worse than 
a crime, since it opens the door to war and chaos.”’ 


NATIONAL 


Vou. 110. No. 659.: January, 1938 
Episodes of the Month 
The Crux in aman: Europe 
By Prorgessor F. W. Foerster 
The Proposed Agreement with the U.S.A. 
By Lo-AMERICAN 
“ Back to the Army Again ” 

By Gen. Sir Hersert Bryan, K.B.E., C.M.G., D.8.0. 
Aerial Warfare By Ligvut.-Cox. A. B. N. CHURCHILL 
China’s Fighting Forces By J. O. P. Bianp 
Jews in Germany, 1937 By Leonarp G. MonreFIorE 
Poem : Autumn in the West By J. Morice 
Grass Land in the Highlands By Ian MacPxHerson 
The Aboriginal and a Peoples of India 

By V. 8. SwamrnaTHAaN 


John Stokes’s American Diary By F. A. Rice 
The Last Cup By Miss Isope, Lowman 
Archery Records By F. R. Lee 
Scottish Notes - By THEAGES 
Sport By F. G. 


A Rain Guide for the British Islands 
By Tue Lorp Dunsoyrne 
Correspondence : Mr. Justice Ostler, etc. 
Books New and. Old: 
Victorian Album ; By Orto 
Postage (Book Post), 2d. (Canada), 14d. PRICE 2s, é. 
PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS 


35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


‘ 


Hesitation is what seems to sum up our present 
foreign policy, and is it surprising that it has given 
and is giving so much ee to the 
Philistine ? 

E. J. 

Highgate. 


CHINA’S FUTURE 


Sir,—The reviewer of General and Madame 
Kai-Shek’s book, ‘‘ China at the Crossroads,”’ in 
your last issue is, I think, fully justified in conclud- 
ing that “‘ the resistance put up by the Chinese to 
the invading Japanese armies, let loose upon them 
without any formal declaration of war, is in itself 
sufficient indication of the growth of a genuine 
nationalist sentiment in China of late years.” 

The more one contemplates the persistence of 
that resistance, the more convinced one must be 
that Japan will ultimately have to reckon with 
many very awkward consequences ‘of its brutal 
aggressiveness. 

_The puppet Governments it has. set up in Peking. 
Nanking, Shansi and Honan may promulgate all 
the decrees the Japanese Army command sets 
before them. But will those decrees be obeyed? . 

- Conquest of vast tracts of country is one thing; 
the holding of them another. And behind the 
Japanese front in many sectors guerilla warfare is 
already in progress. 


It may well then prove to be the case that the 
most powerful stimulus to the growth of Chinese 
nationalism has been provided by Japan’s unpro- 
voked war on China, and that out of this conflict 
will arise a greater and stronger China than many 
who know the country could have believed 
possible a mere decade ago. 

FENGSHUI. 

Kensington, S.W. 


PEASANTS AND CONGRESS 


Sir,—The extracts you publish from recent 
comments of the Calcutta Statesman make 
illuminating reading. Congress politicians during 
the Indian elections promised the Indian peasant 
all kinds of agreeable reforms, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the peasants have now become 
exceedingly clamorous over the greater. Part of 
Northern India and are loudly demanding “ a slice 
of the moon.” 

It is not much use, one fears, doing what the 
Statesman advises: telling the peasants that they 
are really expecting too much! They will only 
retort that they are merely expecting what has 
been promised them by the Pandit and his 
followers, And indeed, ‘‘ the capture of complete 
State power by peasants and workers,’’ which one 
of the peasant organs proclaims as their objec- 
tive, reads almost like a slogan inspired by the 
Pandit himself. 

With the growth of the communalist spirit of 
recent months and this peasant unrest one is 
inclined cordially to agree with the Statesman that 
‘‘the outlook under provincial autonomy is 


black.’ But one cannot pretend to be wholly 
surprised. 
1.C.S. (RtD.) 
Cheltenham, 
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Your Investments 


POINTS TO WATCH IN 1938 


WHEN 1937 came upon the investment horizon, 
the scene was one of almost unbounded 
optimism in every direction save that of inter- 
national politics. Violent recovery in trading 
activity was. accompanied by news of colossal re- 
armament demands, and an obvious shortage of 
stocks and of commodities and raw materials was 
evident. The investor had merely to choose his 


field if he required capital safety or capital. 


appreciation ; his only difficulty was to find satis- 
factory income yields in any section of the markets. 


The arrival of 1938 has found an immense 
change in conditions. The unhealthy commodity 
boom has come and gone. Prospects which were 
responsible for hoisting industrial security values 
to the skies last spring have been more than 
realised, and these security values have shrunk 
almost to depression levels in some instances. One 
common factor is discernible—the parlous condi- 
tion of international relations. 


ConpbiTions IN U.S.A. 


In the future much appears to depend 
upon Britain’s capacity to stave off trade reaction 
until U.S. recovery sets in. Few would pretend 
that America’s trading methods, commercial or 
financial, are sound, but a fault that lies in the 
mentality of a people cannot be corrected by Act 
of Government, and hence the poor success which 
has attended Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts. Restoration 
of confidence in U.S.A. is badly needed to save 
the world from sliding back into economic depres- 
sion, and this, ironically, may be brought about 
by American determination to adopt a vastly 
increased armaments programme. The struggle 
between politics and business in the States has now 
produced results so disastrous that its continuance 
is incredible and its cessation would mean an 
enormous revival in American demand. Wall- 
street security values, though of great importance, 
do not concern the British investor so much as the 
state of U.S, trade. It is her consumption of 
essential primary commodities such as tin, copper, 
rubber and oil which is of world-wide import. The 
first few months of the New Year seem likely to 
show which road America will take. If it is that 
of trade revival, then shares of the rubber com- 
panies, of tin and copper mines, and of shipping 
companies wil! be worth considerably more than 
present values. 


BANKING DIVIDENDS 


No change in dividends for the leading British 
Banks is looked for, and the average vield of rather 


more than 3} per cent. on the shares is quite 
attractive while gilt-edged stocks remain at present 
levels. Bank shares are a useful hedge” 
against a rise in interest rates since they benefit 
directly by lending their money at higher rates. 
But the quotations usually move with gilt-edged 
prices, and this is logical when the size of the 
hanks’ holdings of British-Government stocks is 
borne in mind. 


Home Ratt Hopes 

Nineteen thirty-seven has proved to be a year of 
progress for the four British railways. It is not 
yet possible to tell what increase in earnings they 
will record, but the traffic figures are sufficiently 
good to encourage hopes in the market that L.M.S. 
will pay 2 per cent. on its ordinary stock and Great 
Western 4 per cent. These dividends would make 
the stocks look ridiculously cheap at 30 and 64 
respectively, giving yields of £6 13s. per cent. and 
6} per cent. respectively. Southern estimates are 
less defined, but the deferred stock at 194 will give 
a return of over 5 per cent. if 1 per cent. on the 
stock is paid this year. The 5 per cent. preferred 
ordinary at 874 yields nearly £5 17s. per cent., and 
trustees may note that the Southern 5 per cent. 
preference at 115 gives the high return of £4 7s. 9d. 
per cent. North-Eastern 4 per cent. 2nd _prefer- 
ence are the ‘‘ gamble ’’ of the market at 264, there 
being little guide as to their chances of dividend. 


Consett IRON 

There has been noteworthy evidence of late of 
the prosperity of the North-East heavy industries 
after years of depression. The market has been 
steadily buying Consett Iron 6s. 8d. shares up to 
lls. fd. on reports that the full order books of the 
company are necessitating work at high pressure. 
Last year the company earned 16 per cent. and 
paid 7} per cent., so that the yield of £4 7s. per. 
cent. on last year’s dividend basis seems likely to 
be considerably enhanced when the payment for 
this year is announced. There is also talk of a 
capital bonus from this company. 


DEBENHAM’S 

The offer by Ocean Trust for Drages shares 
seems to be of direct benefit to Debenhams, since 
the latter’s liquid position will be greatly 
strengthened by repayment of £600,000 lent to the 
well-known hire purchase firm, which is one of the 
Debenhams group. Debenhams guarantee of the 
preference and preferred ordinary share dividends 
on Drages is, in any case, on the point of expiry, 
and the report now made on Drages trading posi- 
tion will render Debenhams shareholders doubly 
hopeful that the Drages offer will be duly accepted. 
The ls. shares of Debenhams are made to appear 
attractive with a yield of over 5 per cent., though 
for the current year the Drages guarantee will be 
adrag. Asa lock-up they may regain some of the 
heavy cuts made in capital a year or two ago. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets 483,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,698 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea vee to “an nat British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


lling as a of the please 
mmunicate General Secretary, League, Buildings, 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C2 


The Navy League is the only 


For information as to enro 


HOTELS 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service SSELL SQUARE.—Clevedon House, 
a eals 2 and 3, Upper Pl. W.C.1. 


and ‘ark. Fed. bath, 
ND. Bayawater 0558.1 15, Palace Court, W.2. us. 4096. 
AVictorie NORTHUMERE JREQSITTING ROOMS— 2%, Upper HAPTESBURY HOTEL, Great 
Bedford Place, W.C1.. Room. and reat 
‘ennis, golf, shooting, fishing. Breakfast 35/- & C. basins in Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 
and et centra. businees or pleasure. Bed.-Sit. OUTH KENSINGTON Ten 
RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL ater tral Keating ractive furnish 
EL Overlooki Hol. convenience. Meals o 


aa 


hotel, Cent etc. 


jun Lounge. From 4 
residential terms. 


n 
mfortable renidential HOTEL, Southampton AVISTOCK CLUB. Tavistock 


kfast, 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies a — 
mw: embers rn 
Family and Commercial Hotel. Special Cc. 1 Upper Quiet and central. 
ter terms from 2 gns. per week. Golf, Stations. 930 guests. Room, Bath, 
ent ite oie Brenan, 6/6 W.C. 1. PLACE 
Be r Dis Close us 17, Divan Rooms | for Gents. H. & & ¢. 
5. un., in., 6/- 
UNDEE.—The Royal Briti tel is . 
the best. bed: HOTEL, 0,0 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
Resteurant. manag rop. Phone : 6069. Ry 0/6; "2 guineas per week. (GOWER (STREET. 
OLKESTONE. ~The ORANG HOUSE water in ifu appt a. 
Private Hotel. Cast’ Hill Avenue; TOp., Misses Evans. Phone: Bed and = 
the best but MZAEBLE ARCH. 109, Cambridge Terrace, 
inter, 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery’ Book. 1. SQUARE.— 
Bel. Radcliffe Hotel, running water in all roome. Tei. Paria. “3596, — 
EWLANDS HOTELS—( \copenite Bee 200 Sinele, 1 
ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotal. Bed, W,C-1—80 Be Water. 
100; Rec., 4; Pen Terminus 5480. 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; "De. 6/-. N Us 
Garden. AT 45 (PADD. gest) & (PADD. MISCELLA EO 
Re 1.0.W. th Squadron Hotel. ORFOLE HYDE 
Bed., Rec., Pens., from 3} gns. WS-—DIvVA MS, in quiet 
1 minute {> 2 > Golf, tennis, Is, square; newly decorated; all ‘modern con- noua A MEMBER OF THE AIR 


to tennis, tation.—Resident owners. 
XFORD_ CIRCUS, 


pilots, wed. Yo lecturing cam 
mins.—SERVICE arranged. Your 


~ n effort 


FLATLETS, “Meals optional. Room ear 
LONDON. NEW Furnished one- and Breakfast, from Running water ‘ouse, 
rivate sthrooms —Cent. P° RTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, English Ovnere revive 
8738. Concealed _H water, fires Up-to-date in eve to i Itered tion 
ai al 60s. uction. s tena, with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury parege tates. Parking ground free. Tubes, Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.a. 
London, N.4. 100° Bedrooms,  brociare Hill 9421. Also 
New dance | comfortable lounges. RTMENTS — 29, on and ite ork for 
Terms : —{ an after care len 
from £2 ineas Der. week, Bed — R*x NORFOLK PARK. from nervous” diseases. Nea: 
and W.2. Tel.: Pad. 30/- p.w. 4,000 astisted last year. t, Viscount 


18/20, York 


please send 
Review,"’ for 


ADDRESS 


Divan with eet otf gold newly Wake 


D. Vicke 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


To the Publisher, ‘* The Saturday Review,”’ 


Buildings, Adelphi, London, 


WES. Commend 


to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 
period of ........+......... months, 


for which I enclose remittance for ...............+.. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Address .......:. 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 

ADDRESS 


do 


Published by 


AWTON 19-90. Zork Byjl dinas, Adelohi, Lenten. C3 (Temple Bae and printed by 


| 
| 
— 


